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AASA EDUCATOR-DELEGATES ARE CENTER OF CLEVELAND INTEREST 


Cleveland, a city with a reputation for keeping its school system flexibly up-to-date, 
is focusing its attention on the Nation's top school leaders attending the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators' regional convention which opened here yesterday. During 
the four-day run of the conclave, many of the educator-delegates, association officials 
and convention speakers will appear on panel and interview shows of local radio and tele- 
vision stations which plan to devote a healthy amount of their time to education -- THE 
BIG STORY in America today. 





In a pre-convention press conference, AASA President Philip J. Hickey, Superintendent 
of Instruction, St. Louis, was queried by newspaper reporters (local, wire service and 
out-of-town correspondents) for answers to the barrage of current criticisms leveled 
against the United States' network of public schools. Hickey's replies, in effect, re- 
flect the theme of this convention and its two predecessors held in February and earlier 
this month in St. Louis and San Francisco. 





Briefly, the theme is this: Just as there are all kinds of shoe sizes, so are there 
@= kinds of children whose rete of learning and achievement comes in a variety of speeds. 





The American brand of education must tailor-make its schools -- on all levels -- to fit 
the needs ... and speeds, of these young people. Individual school systems must "play-by- 
ear" the type of courses they offer. In many cases this means tuning in to the demands of 
the local community and turning a deaf ear to the louder and more powerful din of critics 
of educational operation who have captured the fickle fancy of some communications media 
including the written word, the heard word and the pictured word and the by-product of the 
three -- the word of mouth conclusion. 


Hickey made it clear that educators attending this convention are not and will not 
grouse about this flood of criticism -- if it is constructive and based on objective facts. 
But, he added, they will not go down on the mat under a load of false impressions and in- 
formation. There's a lot of behind-the-scene things these critics don't know, Hickey 
said. "For example, I can remember ten or more years ago when deans of college engineer- 
ing schools used to come to us (school administrators) and say, 'for goodness sake have 
your counselors tell the young people not to go into engineering ... we're so overloaded 
now with veterans, etc., we can't handle them.'" Turning to the present-day controversy 
over whether it is democratic or undemocratic to segregate the bright child from the aver- 
age or the slow by special enriched courses, Hickey reminded: "We have spent millions of 
dollars over the years for the atypical child (the one with special problems)." That 
wasn't thought of as undemocratic, even though the expended money could have built more 
classrooms for the crowded-up, so-called average boy and girl, he said. 





Dr. Finis E. Engleman, AASA Executive Secretary, pointed out a completely new aspect 
of this convention to reporters. It is the awareness of the importance of knowing where 
the educational systems of other nations stand. The convention features educational 

@ exnivits of foreign countries and active participation by foreign country consulate of- 
ficials. Engleman pointed out that while many critics want to return to a European, or 
"colonial" form of education for the elite, the very countries which have followed this 
system now are adopting various features of the American plan for universal education. 
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WINNOW OUT THE ‘JUSTIFIED’ CRITICISM, CONANT ADVISES 


At the opening general session of the convention designed to "honor the superinten- 
dent", Dr. James B. Conant, President Emeritus of Harvard University and former U. S. 
Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany, advised the delegates last night that the & 
question that "confronts every educational administrator almost daily is to winnow out 
from a mass of criticism what is justified and what is unjustified and proceed to benefit 
from the former." In recent months, he commented, critics have increased their fire in- 
discriminately against all. 





Conant, who is making a 2-year study of the comprehensive high school, addressed his 
remarks to "superintendents ... educational statesmen of today." Much of his talk 
centered around the problem of how to better serve the academically talented student and 
yet not slight the able and less able youth. "... Let me remind you," Conant said, "that 
in a free country the problem is not only to provide a sound education but to persuade 
the boy and girl and the parents that what is offered should be accepted." He added: 

"And this latter problem can only be solved within the varied frameworks of individual 
schools. For example, the administrators, the teachers and those responsible for advis- 
ing students in a suburban high school where 90 per cent of the families have collegiate 
ambitions for their children, face one type of situation; those in an industrialized city 
where less than a quarter of the homes have an interest in sending boys or girls to col- 
lege face an entirely different one. In the first case, those who counsel with the pupils 
about their course of study often have to cope with parents whose ambitions for their off- 
spring do not coincide with the child's ability. In the other case, the counselor may 
often have difficulty in persuading a parent that the bright boy or girl ought to take a 
tough program of studies and after graduation enroll in a first-rate college or university. 
In this second case, if a large number of able pupils are electing the easy courses (easy 
for them because they are bright), the fault may lie as much with the families as with the 
school officials." 





Conant reiterated his belief that able students should be so challenged by their @s 
courses that they would be doing 15 to 20 hours of significant homework each week. He 
said: "All of them (the able students) should acquire something like a mastery of at least 
one foreign language which will require at least three years of hard work; all of them 
should have completed at least three years of mathematics (and many four); all of them 
should have taken either physics or chemistry or both, as well as a course in biology." 
Conant contended that good counseling will see to it that those in the physics class are 
well prepared in mathematics and hence the physics teacher will not have to face the al- 
most impossible task of teaching this subject to those who have studied only one year of 
algebra. The academically talented student (some 15 to 20 percent of a typical large com- 
prehensive high school) ought to be studying five solid subjects in each of the four high 
school years, Conant said. He observed that in many high schools he has visited able 
students were taking a tough course of study. 





Yesterday's ceremonial opening of the exhibits 
featured (left to right) President Hickey, born 

and bred in Cleveland and a 1914 graduate of 
East High: John R. Rowe, Educational Director, 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Chicago, and President, 
Associated Exhibitors of the National Education 
Association; and Host Superintendent Mark C. 
Schinnerer of the Cleveland school system which 
currently is debating the proposal of a year-round, 
or four-quarter school plan. 





TWO RETIRED SCHOOL LEADERS WIN AWARDS 


“Throughout a long career, characterized by courage and wisdom, 
star-studded with wit, James M. Spinning has been a source of 


inspiration to young school administrators and a spur to the elders.” 


*‘America has been blessed with many leaders to help build our 
great system of public schools. Possibly no one has contributed 
so much to the development of the sound structure and efficient 
administration of the rural and small town areas as has Julian 
E. Butterworth.”’ 





Spinning Butterworth 


The AASA Award for Distinguished Service in School Administration was presented last 
night to two retired New York educators with the above citations. Julian Butterworth, 
for the 33 years prior to his retirement, served as Professor of Rural Education (Educa- 
tional Administration), Cornell University, Ithaca. Currently, he is an active visiting 
professor of Educational Administration in the summer sessions of the country's leading 
universities. James Spinning, from 1934 to 1955, served as Rochester, N. Y., School 
Superintendent. In learning of his honor, Spinning wrote AASA Secretary Engleman: "On 
the national scene I am distinguished only because of the superintendents of larger cities, 
I stood longest in one place. Is this good? I like to think that I was nobly adhering to 
my belief in continuity of effort. Actually, I was merely more durable than endurable ..." 
In short, continued Spinning, "I have been a violently middle of the road character." 





@Pvbtic SCHOOL STUDENTS OUTRANK PRIVATE PRODUCTS 
IN COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMS 


A work session on school financing and pending legislation took time out yesterday to 
pat the public schools of America -- as money broke as they are -- on the back for achieve- 
ment. Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, Council of Chief State School Officers, pointed 
out that of the total, approximately 200,000 high school graduates who took the aptitude 
and achievement tests given in 1957 by the College Entrance Examination Board, the public 
high grads outranked private school grads in 11 subjects. The subjects included physics, 
chemistry, biology, mathematics, English and German. Only in the language subjects of 
Spanish and French did the private institution products show up better. 





With this effective opener, Fuller then returned to his premise that "niggardly financ- 
ing perpetuates our educational weaknesses, and we cannot afford to perpetuate them." 
Fuller then disclosed that a poll of Chief State School Officers (with 44 returned answers) 
showed this preference rating of pending school aid legislation: No federal legislation 
for education, 5; the Administration's bill, 7; the Hill-Elliot bill, 10; and the Murray- 
Metcalf bill (referred to as the NEA bill), 22. 





Delegates got their first real blueprint of this NEA bill yesterday from James L. 
McCaskill, NEA's Assistant Executive Secretary for State and Federal Relations. This 
billion-dollar teacher salary and construction proposal calls for federal sharing in the 
basic financial support of education. The measure, as McCaskill pointed out, is limited 
to teacher salaries, classroom construction and basic equipment in public elementary and 
secondary schools. He stressed, however, that states will have full discretion in dividing 
their federal allotment between salaries and construction. 


a The Murray-Metcalf legislation calls for Congress to allot to the States for distribu- 
tion to local school districts an amount equal to at least $25 per school-age child, rising 
over a period of four years to at least $100 per child, to be used either for construction 
and basic instructional equipment or for supplementing the salaries of teachers in public 
elementary and secondary schools. 











CIVILIZATION NEEDS PRODUCTS OF SO-CALLED LIBERAL EDUCATION 


Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver, The Temple, Cleveland, will tell delegates during today's 
second general session at the Music Hall, Public Auditorium, that "it would be a great loss 
to our people and to American civilization, if our present discontent should catapult our 
entire educational system in an all-out technological direction -- in an all-out pure 
science program and degrade the importance of what we used to call liberal education." Of 
course, he said, civilization needs scientific research in all fields. 





He added: "Of course civilization needs the physicist, the chemist, the mathematician, 
the engineer and the biologist -- there is no civilization without them -- but it also 
needs, to be a wholesome civilization -- the artist, the musician, the writer, the poet, 
the philosopher, the minister, the lawyer, the statesman, the economist and the sociolo- 
gist, and above all, it needs the cultured well-rounded individual being, whatever his pro- 
fession or station in life may be. It needs men trained in the art of living who will con- 
tribute to the well-being of their communities and to the building of the good society. 
What civilization needs are wholesome, clean-living, high-thinking, socially-minded human 
beings. And the study of science alone will not give us that." 





Furthermore, Rabbi Silver said: "It should be borne in mind that not all pupils are 
able to master abstract sciences or are qualified for theoretic scientific research. This 
too should be borne in mind -- that we cannot train men for genius. All this means is 
that what we need is not a one-sided program of education but a comprehensive form of edu- 
cation. And what is essential, is that whatever is taught, whether in the fields of the 
sciences or the humanities, should be well-taught. What is learned should be thoroughly 
learned." 





WIDELY-KNOWN HAYES TRADE SCHOOL OPEN TO VISITORS 


Cleveland's huge new Max S. Hayes Trade School -- probably the most modern school ) 





plant in America devoted to training of apprentices, upgrading of journeymen mechanics 
and the preparation for employment of high school age boys on a vocational high school 
basis -- will be open for AASA delegates tomorrow afternoon. 


Beginning at 1 p.m. and continuing until 2:30 p.m., buses will leave the Mall (west) 
side of the Cleveland Board of Education Administration Building about every 15 minutes. 
The Administration Building is directly south of the Auditorium. The trip to the school 
takes about 10 minutes in transit. Return buses will be provided. 





Core of the Hayes program is work in 24 trades in building, mechanical and service 
fields. More than 2,700 apprentices, regularly employed in a trade field, are taking 
part-time work. Employers co-operate by paying for the time spent in class. 
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